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importance of gaming time, was duly read to the English Minister.
The delay now came from the French side, and it was explained
that it was owing to the fact that the French were putting
pressure on their allies, in order to compel them to acquiesce in
cessions to the English. This explanation was given, not by
Maret, but by Le Tourneur, who, though he was not in the
secret of his colleague, appears at this time, and during the
remainder of the negotiation, to have been sincerely desirous of
peace. It was added, .that on the side of Spain the French found
little difficulty, but that the Batavian Republic was obstinately
opposed to cessions. In England, only Pitt, Grenville, and
Canning were aware of the .strange by-play that was going
on, and two distinct series of despatches were written by Lord
Malmesbnry, one of which was intended to be laid before the
Cabinet, while the other was intended only for the three
Ministers.

The English negotiators doubted the sincerity of the over-
tures that were made to them, and the reality of the causes of
delay that were assigned, but it wras plain that the official pro-
positions of the Directory must destroy all hopes of peace. It
was probable, or at least possible, that Maret and Talleyrand, and
the two members of the Directory, or at least some of them,
were sincere in wishing for peace, and if the pressure of French
public opinion or of the legislative councils, or the influence of
Talleyrand, or any of the numerous political intrigues that were
agitating Paris, displaced the majority in the Directory, and gave
a casting vote to the peace party, the whole aspect of affairs
might change. Pitt desired above all things peace, if it could
be accompanied by the retention of such a portion of the many
conquests of England as would in some degree save the dignity
of a nation which had been everywhere triumphant upon the sea-,
and in some degree compensate by its commercial advantages
for the ruinous sacrifices that had been made. If, however, such
a peace could not be obtained, he desired that the French should
make requisitions so manifestly unreasonable that the necessity
for carrying on the war should be apparent to every Englishman.1
On the whole, the situation seemed hopeful, though not suffi-
ciently so to inspire confidence. c Shall we be sent back or not,
1 Malm.esb'wry Correspondence, iii. 430.